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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AT WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND 

IT has for some years been the practice of the American His- 
torical Association to meet, by rotation, one year in some eastern 
city, the next in a western city, the third in Washington, where the 
Association has its official headquarters. Since it might be difficult 
to secure a meeting in Richmond as an eastern city the next year 
after meeting so near to it as Washington, it had been arranged, in 
response to the urgent invitation received from the Richmond 
members, that the twenty-fourth annual meeting, held on December 
28, 29, 30 and 31, 1908, should be divided between Washington and 
Richmond. This year the American Economic Association met 
separately at Atlantic City. But the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the American Political Science Association, it was deter- 
mined, should meet first in Washington on the evening of Monday, 
December 28, and the forenoon of the next day, should then proceed 
to Richmond by special train on Tuesday afternoon, and should 
there resume their sessions and continue them through Thursday 
evening. 

The testimony of all seems to be that the meeting was among 
the best the Association has ever had ; that of many has declared it 
the most successful of all. It may seem too American to appeal to 
the test of numbers, yet when less palpable evidences of success 
point in the same direction, it is no harm to say that whereas the 
highest registration hitherto recorded showed 280 members present 
(at the Providence meeting in 1906), on this latest occasion the 
registration amounted to 330 names ; it was a matter of regret that 
so few — less than twenty-five — were present from the region south 
of Richmond and the Ohio River. 

The attractions and historic interest of Washington and Rich- 
mond, and their genial climate, doubtless had their part in bringing 
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together so large a number of the members, and in making the 
occasion one of pleasure. Much was gained from the fact that, in 
each city, nearly all the proceedings of both societies went on under 
one roof, that of a spacious and excellent hotel which afforded 
abundant opportunities for making acquaintance and for conver- 
sation. The special train from Washington to Richmond gave still 
further opportunities of the sort, more than offsetting whatever 
disadvantage there is in moving from one town to another in the 
midst of the sessions. Greater still was the social pleasure of the 
excursion to Charlottesville and Monticello which some seventy or 
eighty members made on the day following the sessions. 

Besides the ordinary social opportunities which meetings in 
themselves always present and on which members count, several 
special occasions were afforded. His Excellency the British Am- 
bassador (president this year of the American Political Science As- 
sociation) and Mrs. Bryce welcomed the members of both organi- 
zations to the cordial and brilliant hospitality of the Embassy, on the 
first evening of the sessions, and a luncheon was provided the next 
day by the Washington members. At Richmond it may be said 
with literal truth that the whole city was hospitable ; for, apart from 
the untiring thoughtfulness and kindness of many individuals, among 
whom we ought especially to mention Captain W. Gordon McCabe, 
the chairman of the local committee of arrangements, Mr. William 
G. Stanard, its secretary, and Mr. Morgan P. Robinson, the City 
Council made on behalf of the municipality a handsome appropri- 
ation for the entertainment and benefit of the visiting members. 
Clubs, as in Washington, threw open their doors ; the Confederate 
Museum, the Virginia State Library, and the rooms of the Virginia 
Historical Society, were placed at the disposal of members and 
were extensively visited. The Woman's Club gave a most pleasing 
reception, and the Westmoreland Club invited the gentlemen to its 
celebration of New Year's Eve, a characteristic and unique occasion. 
Those who went to Charlottesville were entertained to luncheon by 
the University of Virginia. 

Both at Richmond and at Charlottesville the true character of 
Virginian hospitality was manifested. This is no place in which to 
attempt to philosophize upon it. Yet it is of importance as a 
historic trait, and our magazine-writers, ministering to a public 
taste that would at all costs have colonial history invested with 
social brilliancy, have persistently mispraised it. Not splendor and 
conspicuous expense, but the inward graces of cordial feeling and 
the genial conduct that flows from it, were and are the best qualities 
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of Virginian hospitality. Their workings were well shown, to the 
attentive observer, in the informal reception which occurred in the 
parlors of the Jefferson on the first evening. There was no " re- 
ceiving line " ! That quaint mechanical device, by which a nation 
skilled in organization but inexpert in the pursuit of social pleasure 
has sought to ensure that there shall be at least " something doing " 
when one body entertains another, was not needed by a society which 
for generations had known how to invest human intercourse with 
pleasure, and whose universal spirit was that of vigilant care for 
the stranger's happiness. 

But to return to Washington and the first session. In joint 
meeting with the American Political Science Association, the his- 
torical students listened to the inaugural address of Mr. Bryce as 
president of the latter body. The address, which has been printed 
in full elsewhere, 1 was entitled " The Relations of Political Science 
to History and to Practice ". With apt illustrations drawn from 
wide historical reading and abundant experience of political life Mr. 
Bryce discussed the sense in which political science could properly 
be called a science, the need of keeping it concrete by frequent ap- 
peal to the facts of history, and the value it might have for the 
public life in abating the domination of phrases, reducing the fluctua- 
tions of public opinion, and checking the excesses of factiousness, 
of localism and of national vanity. 

The programme of the separate sessions of the American His- 
torical Association consisted, as usual, partly of formal papers read 
before general audiences, composed of members and of the public, 
partly of informal conferences of members interested in special 
portions of history or special aspects of historical work. In the 
former, the twenty-minute rule was administered by the presiding 
officer strictly, and greatly to the satisfaction of the audience ; and 
the speakers, in general, submitted to its operation with the best of 
grace. The practical conferences, a growing feature of the associ- 
ation's meetings, would have been more interesting as a whole if 
participants had confined themselves less closely to the reading of 
set papers and if there had been freer range of informal discussion. 

The one session in Washington which was devoted to historical 
addresses was opened by a suggestive paper from a federal official, 
Dr. Joseph A. Hill, chief of the Division of Revision and Results 
in the Census Bureau, on " The Use of Census Materials in Ameri- 
can Economic and Social History". Dr. Hill confined himself to 
remarks on the schedules relating to population. The very first 

1 American Political Science Review, February, 1909. 
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census went somewhat beyond the mere constitutional requirement 
of a count of population, by introducing some details as to color and 
age, not essential to the purpose of congressional apportionment. 
The census of 1850 marks the introduction of the present method 
of recording the facts for each individual separately, and em- 
braced a large variety of personal data. The Census Office is now 
publishing the names of the heads of families enumerated in the 
first census (1790). Classifying the population by origin, race or 
stock, on the basis furnished by these names, it hopes to contribute 
to our social history a better notion of the composition of the 
original population of the United States. For further instances, the 
original unpublished census schedules are capable of yielding much 
valuable information regarding the institution of slavery and regard- 
ing the American family ; the nature of the data available was de- 
scribed in each case. The Census Office was established and made 
permanent in order to subserve the interests of statistical science, 
and indirectly the interests of history and sociology. It has in its 
archives a vast store of statistical data of probable value for pur- 
poses of historical and sociological investigation. The members of 
the American Historical Association, Dr. Hill observed, should be 
in a better position to judge of the historical value of these records 
than the Census Office itself. The achievements and personnel of 
the Association, he declared, warrant the statement that its influ- 
ence is sufficient to secure any compilation of the earlier census data 
the historical value of which would justify the labor and expense. 
He was confident that any efforts on its part to promote the com- 
pilation of census data for historical purposes would meet with the 
most friendly co-operation on the part of the Census Office. 

The remaining four papers of the morning were devoted to a 
consideration of the historical uses of American newspapers. Mr. 
William Nelson, corresponding secretary of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, and author of the chief compilation on our early 
newspapers, spoke on " The American Newspapers of the Eighteenth 
Century as Sources of History ". Mr. James Ford Rhodes spoke on 
" The Use of Newspapers for the History of the Period from 1850 
to 1877 ", the period for which, in his History of the United States, 
he has shown so masterly an example of their use. Mr. Talcott 
Williams, of the Philadelphia Press, discussed " The Use for His- 
torical Purposes of the Newspapers of the Last Thirty Years ", 
and Mr. Melville E. Stone, general manager of the Associated 
Press, gave a description and estimate of " Associated Press Dis- 
patches as Materials for History ". 
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The news in the earlier papers, Mr. Nelson admitted, was of 
slight account. Down to Stamp Act times, it is their advertisements 
which give them their chief historical value. He showed how 
interestingly the social history of that time is lighted up by the 
data which one finds in the newspaper advertisements and often 
nowhere else, on such topics as the development of means of com- 
munication, the distribution and growth of commerce, the improve- 
ment of dwellings and farms and orchards and stock, the progress 
of manufactures, the operation of stay laws and of issues of paper 
money, the costumes, characteristics and status of runaway serv- 
ants and slaves, the fortunes and vogue of lottery projects, and the 
character of the books provided by bookseller or printer for 
colonial reading. From the conclusion of the French and Indian 
War a note of increased self-reliance is apparent, from the time of 
the Stamp Act a stronger interest in politics. The great events 
can be followed as well or better in other sources, but nowhere else 
can we gain so clear a notion of the character and development of 
public sentiment, or of the local meetings and measures by which 
agitation was maintained and made successful. The former is 
evidenced by a continued outpouring of communications, the latter 
by detailed reports. In the period of the Revolutionary war, some- 
thing is to be gained from the newspaper accounts of battles and 
skirmishes, much more from the details they give of partisan 
warfare, local forays and reprisals, and the work of marauders 
and spies. Without such data we cannot understand the mutual 
feeling of Whig and Tory, the character of the Revolution as a 
partisan struggle, or the anti-Tory legislation of the period. Simi- 
larly, the communications and advertisements in the newspapers cast 
light on the economic results of the war, on the agitation for a 
better federal Constitution, and on the economic expansion which 
resulted from the increased confidence inspired by its ratification. 
With Washington's second administration the American newspapers 
enter upon a new era, marked by party effort and by the beginning 
of influential editorial writing. 

Mr. Rhodes pointed out that the attitude of society to the 
newspaper is unsympathetic and that this affects to some degree the 
feeling of American historians when they consider the use of 
newspapers as historical materials, leading them to adopt an apolo- 
getic tone in justifying their employment. Yet taking the newspaper 
for what it is, with its virtues and its limitations, it seemed to him 
curious that an apology should be necessary for its use as historical 
material. For it is contemporary, written without knowledge of the 
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end, and its aim is to print the news which is present politics. If its 
relation is colored by honest or dishonest partisanship, that may be 
easily detected. For the history of the decade of 1850-1860 news- 
papers are indispensable for securing all the facts, and portraying 
the changing public opinion which is a prominent feature of those 
ten years. " As I based statement after statement upon newspaper 
authority, knowing that I was subjecting myself to criticism, I could 
not help thinking of the cogency of the remark, so well attested by 
a variety of examples, ' A modern newspaper statement, though 
probably true, if quoted in a book as testimony would be laughed at ; 
but the letter of a court gossip, if written some centuries ago, is 
thought good historical evidence '." When we test newspaper evi- 
dence as we do all other evidence, taking into account the general 
situation, the surrounding influences and the individual bias of the 
journalist, we shall find it excellent authority, contributing to a vivid 
narrative. This is especially so for the decade of 1850-1860, when 
it is well worth while to have the statements and opinions of such 
great journalists as Greeley, Dana, Bryant, Bigelow, Webb, Bowles, 
Thurlow Weed, Schouler and Medill. For the history of the Civil 
War the newspapers, so far as the Northern side is concerned, are 
less important. The story of campaigns and battles is better told in 
the Official Records. The Southern newspapers however give many 
useful political facts nowhere else to be found, and they reflect 
admirably Southern society, peculiar in that it was cut off from in- 
tercourse with the outer world owing to the efficient Federal 
blockade. In the history of Reconstruction, the historian may be 
to a large extent independent of the daily newspaper. Reconstruc- 
tion was the work of Congress, and its debates, reports and acts are 
the essential things. To sum up, " The duty of the historian is not 
to decide if the newspapers are as good as they ought to be, but to 
measure their influence on the present and to recognize their im- 
portance as an ample and contemporary record of the past " ? 

Mr. Williams declared that while the daily newspaper of the 
past thirty years considered as historical material had become less 
valuable in its record of the formal acts, events and measures of 
society, it had become more valuable than ever in recording the 
public influences and environment which create these acts. Debates, 
laws, official reports, decisions, investigations, elections, primaries 
and much else of this character were given with relatively greater 
fulness in newspapers before 1880 than since. Class journals now 

2 The full text of Mr. Rhodes's paper is to be printed in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May, 1909. 
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give much that was once in the daily. For iron, the historian will 
go to the Iron Age. For railroad accidents before 1880, he has no 
record but the newspaper. For accidents since, he will turn to 
technical journalism and official reports. Strikes before 1878 appear 
in the newspapers and court decisions. Since, their fullest record 
is in labor journals, state and federal labor reports, investigations 
and court decisions. But while giving less space and a less exclusive 
record for these and their like, the newspaper is a better record than 
ever before of the antecedent conditions which decide elections and 
cause laws. Compare the war of 1812 and the Spanish war. The 
official records of the latter are far more complete. But in ascer- 
taining the public opinion which brought on each war, the news- 
paper in 1898 mirrors the public far better than in 1812. News- 
papers do not summarize as well as they once did. They give 
atmosphere and color better. But meanwhile the bulk of a news- 
paper has grown three-fold in thirty years and ten-fold in sixty 
years. The files of a newspaper for thirty years past would fill 
about five thousand octavo volumes heterogeneous and unindexed. 
This bulk renders their use impracticable without inordinate labor. 
Historical societies instead of merely preserving newspaper files, 
should preserve clippings arranged in envelopes by subjects, making 
the record of the day accessible for the future. This could be done 
for about $600 a year, as was shown by the experience of the writer 
in a collection of 300,000 clippings. 

Mr. Stone prefaced his discussion of the relation of the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches to the history of our time with the reminder 
that more newspapers are published in this country than in all 
the rest of the world, and that the education provided by these 
journals, though far from being education of the best sort, is prac- 
tically the sole education afforded to the great mass of our adults. 
He described the scope and mutual relations of the four great press 
agencies of the world — the Reuter, the Wolff, the Agence Havas and 
the Associated Press — and the special American bureaus which the 
latter maintains at all the great capitals of the world, and then 
proceeded to elucidate the system employed for the gathering of 
news within the United States by this great co-operative organiza- 
tion of eight hundred American newspapers. 

At Richmond the first paper presented before the Association, 
and the only one listed upon the programme for Tuesday evening, 
was the presidential address of Professor George B. Adams, on 
" History and the Philosophy of History ". This has already been 
printed, in the January number of this journal. 
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The next morning was occupied with two simultaneous confer- 
ences, the one consisting of those interested in the Relations of 
Geography to History, the other of those interested in the Teaching 
of History in Secondary Schools. The geographical conference took 
for its special theme the relations of the geography of the Southern 
Atlantic states to their history. Its chairman, President Edwin E. 
Sparks of Pennsylvania State College, opened the conference by 
remarks on the growth of interest in American geography as an 
element in the development of American historical writing. The 
progressive occupation of the Western continent by civilized man 
being the paramount theme of the first four centuries of American 
history, we find geography, and especially physiography, necessary 
at every step to its understanding, and must congratulate ourselves 
that these factors are being subjected to more and more thorough 
study. 

Professor Charles H. Ambler of Randolph-Macon College ex- 
emplified the methods 'through which the history of sectionalism in 
Virginia might be pursued, by a special study of the geographical 
environment which helped to give direction to the early career of 
Patrick Henry, indicating particularly how his position in Hanover 
County, between the tidewater aristocracy and the frontiersmen, 
enabled him to take the lead of the latter in breaking down the 
control which the former had hitherto maintained over the colony. 
The next paper, by Professor John S. Bassett of Smith College, 
bore on " The Influences of Coast Line and Rivers on North Caro- 
lina ". Commenting on some of the results which in all the Southern 
Atlantic states flowed from the imposition of boundaries unrelated 
to physical areas, he argued that the James River on the one hand 
and the Cape Fear River on the other were centres of natural states, 
with Albemarle Sound as the logical dividing line between them; 
that the area north of that line ought to have been made a part of 
Virginia, whose older society would have restrained its early rude- 
ness; that in that case the Cape Fear region would probably have 
been settled in the seventeenth century and have given independent 
character to a strong colony; and that the result of the actual boun- 
daries had been till the industrial developments of the last forty 
years, first to isolate North Carolina society and then to bind the 
state, through the Albemarle influence, to Virginia. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of these papers, 
Professor Turner of Wisconsin pointed out that often the political 
history of a minor division of America is misunderstood or deemed 
erratic because that division consists of diverse and balanced sec- 
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tions and has not been analyzed. Now that a fair number of 
studies of sections had been carried out, he urged the importance of 
correlating them and of thinking in terms of economic areas rather 
than of states. Thus, by bringing together the results of studies of 
up-country and low-country in Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, we learn the existence of two Souths, the history of their 
struggles in respect to representation, transportation, the tariff, etc., 
and of the development of Southern society through the mutual 
interaction of areas and provinces. Professor Burr of Cornell em- 
phasized some of the cautions needful in such studies as had just 
been presented, and the danger in regarding geography as anything 
more than a factor in human development. 

The conference on History in Secondary Schools, with especial 
reference to the Report of the Committee of Seven, was presided 
over by Professor McLaughlin of the University of Chicago, who 
stated some of the chief problems in this field. 

Professor Lee Bidgood, of the State Female Normal College at 
Farmville, Virginia, suggested that more attention might be paid in 
high schools to the history of Latin America, and to industrial his- 
tory, and that civics should be a separate course. The most trouble- 
some problems in method were connected with the use of the note- 
book, historical novel and topics for search. There was need of 
additional and more elementary text-books of ancient history, the 
simplification of courses in medieval and modern history, more 
stories and facts and fewer generalities. Mr. J. G. Croswell, of the 
Brearley School, also dwelt upon the need of story-telling, and pro- 
posed a three-year course in stories, followed by a three-year course 
with a simple text-book and a two-year course in rationalized pro- 
fessional history. Mr. Robert A. Maurer, head of the department 
of history of the high schools of Washington, believed that ancient 
history must be vitalized by teaching more of the life and civiliza- 
ation of the times, by making more of biography, and by using the 
vast supply of available illustrative material. Instead of one year of 
general European history, and one year of English history, there 
should be a two-year, one-book European history course, which 
would give opportunity for thoughtful study. Mr. E. S. Noyes of 
the Central High School of Washington pleaded for longer courses 
on shorter periods, and for more concrete treatment than is usual 
in text-books of ancient history. The course in ancient history 
should be shortened and given unity, by being confined either to the 
study of governmental and political development, or to that of 
civilization and mode of life. Mr. T. Herbert Low of the Manual 
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Training High School of Brooklyn urged the importance of teaching 
history so as to show the relation of the modern man to his environ- 
ment. Especially in the large cities, where aliens are numerous, 
ample time should be given to American history and civics. 

Professor MacDonald of Brown University spoke from the 
standpoint of one interested in history as a subject for examination 
for admission to college. He thought it a mistake to extend ancient 
history down to 800, believed that the field of medieval and modern 
history is too vast to be dealt with properly in an examination paper, 
and that the association of civics with American history has been 
disadvantageous. It is impracticable to examine collateral reading 
under present usage. The history text-book of today is vastly 
superior to that of ten years ago and much more respect is to be 
accorded to it. 

Professor Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar College made an appeal 
for more knowledge of ancient history on the part of teachers both 
in colleges and secondary schools. Instead of shortening the course 
in ancient history, there should be a change in emphasis in teaching 
it. Ancient history should be connected with modern life. Origins 
should be studied, and perspective gained. Colleges have not taught 
ancient history properly and have made too much of the entrance 
examination. 

Professor Morse Stephens of the University of California agreed 
with Miss Salmon. He thought that the course in medieval history 
should begin not with destruction but with construction. The chil- 
dren should learn in broad outline how antiquity came into existence 
and how it disappeared. Modern history should end in 1815 or at 
latest in 1848. American colonial history should be taught in the 
high schools as part of English history. 

Professor C. H. Haskins of Harvard University remarked that 
the Committee of Seven had pointedly disapproved an inflexible 
regime, but that the College Examination Board seemed to favor 
it. It has been attempted to shorten ancient history at the end, but 
it might be shortened in the middle. Why not start with the Punic 
wars and avoid the hypothetical development of the early Roman 
Republic ? By prolonging Roman history to 800 the pupil feels the 
continuity of Rome, as in the Church and in the East. The mean- 
ing of Greek and Roman history is shown. 

A few words must be spared for the transactions of two allied 
societies which met on the forenoon and afternoon respectively of 
this same day. The programme of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, which proposes each year to hold one of its two semi- 
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annual meetings in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, included four papers. That of 
Dr. Clarence E. Carter of Illinois College on " Trade Conditions in 
Illinois, 1765-1768 ", related to the vain efforts made by British 
officials to divert the trade of the newly-acquired territory from 
New Orleans and cause it to flow up the Ohio. That of Professor 
St. George L. Sioussat of the University of the South, on " The 
North Carolina Cession of 1784 in its Federal Aspects ", aimed at 
showing how the action of that state in ceding to the Confederation 
a portion of its western lands and in speedily repealing that cession 
stood related to the adjustment of its claims against the Confedera- 
tion for its Revolutionary expenses, to proposed amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation, and to Robert Morris's projects respecting 
federal taxation. Professor Harlow Lindley of Earlham College 
followed with a paper on the service of William Clark as Indian 
agent and superintendent of Indian affairs, 1807-1838, dwelling 
especially on his negotiations during the war of 1812, and on those 
relating to Indian lands and Indian trade, and commending highly 
the power, tact and success which marked his dealings. Finally, 
Professor Frank H. Garver of Morningside College discoursed on 
" The Story of Sergeant Charles Floyd ", member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition and author of the well-known journal. The meet- 
ing of the Bibliographical Society of America was marked by papers 
on the official publications of the Confederate States, by Dr. J. 
William Jones, secretary of the Confederate Memorial Literary 
Society, Dr. H. R. Mcllwaine of the Virginia State Library and Mr. 
Hugh A. Morrison of the Library of Congress, and by a paper by 
Mr. J. H. Parr of the last named library, on early printing in 
Virginia. 

The evening session of the Historical Association, attended by a 
large audience, was devoted to four papers of striking excellence in 
European history. The first, that of Professor Haskins of Harvard, 
on " Normandy under William the Conqueror ", appears in an ex- 
panded form in the present number of the Review. It is expected 
that at a later time we shall have the pleasure of printing, in some 
form, that which was read by Professor Ernst Daenell of Kiel, on 
" The Leading Ideas of the Hanseatic Commercial System ". The 
third was by Professor Oliver H. Richardson of Yale, on " Re- 
ligious Toleration in Brandenburg-Prussia under the Great Elector 
and its Material Rewards ". He demonstrated that in the develop- 
ment of the Prussian state religious toleration was both a polit- 
ical and an economic necessity. Annexations of territory and their 
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assimilation would have been impossible without it; it alone ren- 
dered feasible that policy of inner colonization which became in 
such abundant measure the source of the material power of the 
state through increase of population and the development of agri- 
culture, industry and commerce. The adoption of the Reformed 
creed by the electors is the decisive factor in this evolution, for it 
alone insured the employment and permanence of a tolerating policy. 
The Great Elector is the central figure, for he became the founder 
of the tolerating state, thereby securing for all time the possibility 
of the colonizing policy, and he gave the initial impetus to that 
great movement. After describing the fundamental principles of the 
Great Elector's ecclesiastical polity at home and abroad, with par- 
ticular reference to the establishment of toleration and the intro- 
duction of the religiously oppressed as colonists, Mr. Richardson 
discussed the effect of inner colonization upon population and the 
development of political greatness. The contrast between the toler- 
ant policy of Brandenburg and the intolerant policy of Catholic 
Austria and Lutheran Saxony led, through inner colonization, to a 
disproportionate increase of the power of their tolerant rival. Com- 
parative statistics of population in Saxony, Hanover and Branden- 
burg-Prussia show this. The concluding portion of the paper, based 
upon unpublished manuscripts in the Geheimes Staatsarchiv in 
Berlin, dealt with a little-known and finally unsuccessful attempt to 
introduce colonists from England in 1684-1685. It was accompanied 
by an attempt to make inner colonization, through the agency of 
English " Interlopers ", tributary to foreign colonization, by means 
of the establishment of a Brandenburg East India Company, and 
was connected with an intrigue with the partisans of Monmouth. 
The evening session was closed by a paper by Professor Charles W. 
Colby of McGill University, entitled " Chatham, 1 708-1908 ", which 
we expect to be able to print in our next issue. 

Of the exercises of the last morning of the session, the con- 
ference of those interested in the work of state and local historical 
societies took place in the hall of the House of Delegates, in the 
historic Capitol of Virginia, Professor Evarts B. Greene of the 
University of Illinois presiding. Professor Sioussat, secretary of 
the conference, read the customary review of the year's progress 
in legislation for the benefit of historical societies and departments, 
in building and endowment, in publication and research. Dr. Dun- 
bar Rowland of Mississippi read the report of the committee of 
seven of which he is chairman, appointed a year before to consider 
co-operation among historical societies and departments, especially 
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in the exploiting of the French archives for purposes of Mississippi 
Valley history. There is certainly no field in which co-operation 
among historical agencies is more obviously the appropriate course 
to follow. Since these French documents relate to the region when 
it was undivided, the task of preliminary dealings with them is a 
task common to all the historical institutions of the region ; separate 
search or listing by each state or society, each making more or less 
effort to confine itself to its special area, cannot fail to result in 
unevenness, duplication and waste of money. The committee, while 
advocating photography rather than copying as the ultimate pro- 
cedure, recommended that both should whenever possible be de- 
ferred till an itemized list or brief calendar of all documents in the 
French archives relating to the Mississippi Valley has been pre- 
pared. It reported a plan whereby, if sufficient subventions are 
obtained from the organizations interested, such a calendar shall 
be prepared under general supervision given by Mr. Waldo G. 
Leland of the Carnegie Institution during the time of his next 
mission to Paris on behalf of that institution. Before the confer- 
ence adjourned, provisional assurances of support were given in 
sufficient number to make success probable; the committee was 
continued, and charged with the completion of the preliminary 
arrangements. 

Mr. W. G. Leland followed with a paper on the Applications 
of Photography to Archive and Historical Work. First describing 
some of these applications, such as the restoration of defaced docu- 
ments, the preservation of those that have begun to disintegrate, 
the collection of specimens of handwriting, the detection of erasures, 
and the making of absolutely accurate copies, the last the most im- 
portant, he devoted the remainder of his paper to the technical 
exposition of two distinct methods of securing photographic copies 
of documents at a moderate cost, in many cases not greater than 
that of handwritten copies. The one process, involving the use of a 
small camera and subsequent enlargement, was especially adapted 
to the needs of travelling scholars; the other, the white-black 
process of the Abbe Graffin, to the securing of working copies where 
only one copy is desired. The speaker urged that every depository 
of manuscript should be furnished with some sort of photographic 
installation. 

The conference was concluded by a paper by Mr. Albert C. 
Myers on Historical Exhibitions. After some words on the his- 
tory of such exhibitions in Europe and America, he spoke more in 
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detail of the historical exhibits maintained at the Jamestown Ex- 
position of 1907, and especially of those prepared by Professor 
M. D. Learned and himself, as commissioners for Pennsylvania, 
and showed many photographs and four large maps prepared to 
indicate the development of population and its racial elements in 
Pennsylvania from 1660 to 1735. Mr. Myers urged that historical 
exhibits should always be arranged with definite purposes in mind ; 
the most legitimate of these he believed to be the exposition of 
social and other conditions at stated periods. 

Three other practical conferences took place at the same time, 
composed respectively of those interested in Research in English 
History, in American Colonial and Revolutionary History, and in 
that of the South. Of these the first seems the most likely to take 
effect in immediate practical results of great importance. In open- 
ing this conference its chairman, Professor Edward P. Cheyney 
of the University of Pennsylvania, referred to three subjects as 
profitable for discussion: neglected fields of English historical re- 
search ; a bibliography of modern English history ; the need of 
closer union between the professed students of English history and 
students of the history of English literature, of English church 
history, of English economic history and still other phases of the 
subject. The conference was chiefly devoted to the second subject, 
but a topic in the field first mentioned was treated in a paper on 
the use of Old Norse Sources in English History, by Dr. Laurence 
M. Larson of the University of Illinois. A close connection existed 
for centuries between the Saxons and the Norse colonists in the 
British Isles, especially with those of the Danelaw. Our knowledge 
of the Danelaw is defective ; a careful search in the Old Norse 
sources would clear up a number of disputed points. The Eddie 
poems, originating in the century when the Danelaw was founded, 
have direct significance for English history. Attention was also 
called to the possibilities of research in Scandinavian law, and to 
the value of the sagas relating to the Danish conquest and Cnut, 
in a period for which the English sources are incomplete or strongly 
partisan. 

The remainder of the conference was devoted to discussion of 
the possibility and character of a bibliography of modern English 
history, continuing from 1485 that of Gross, and prepared by co- 
operation of scholars. Dr. Frances G. Davenport of the Carnegie 
Institution, dealing with the field of English diplomatic history and 
holding that any proper bibliography should in this field take account 
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of unprinted as well as of printed sources, described the chief classes 
of manuscript material for her subject in public and private reposi- 
tories. She maintained that, for similar reasons, a brief description 
of the chief Continental archives and libraries should be included 
in a bibliography of modern English history. 

Professor Ralph C. H. Catterall of Cornell University pursued 
the dicussion with a comprehensive account of the need and plan 
of such a bibliography. He believed that it should be select and 
restricted to printed material, including pamphlets and articles, ex- 
cluding the colonies except as their history directly concerned Great 
Britain, and treating almost as fully of economic and ecclesiastical 
history as of narrative, political and constitutional history. It 
should contain notes descriptive of the contents of books, and critical 
estimates with references to important reviews. The work should 
be produced by collaboration under the supervision of a general 
editor with specialists in charge of the various chronological periods. 

Professor Roger B. Merriman of Harvard spoke of the proba- 
bility of English co-operation in the proposed undertaking. The 
typewritten syllabus of the bibliographical lectures delivered by 
Professor Firth at Oxford afforded an admirable nucleus for fur- 
ther work in seventeenth-century bibliography. He felt sure that 
English historical scholars would be far more eager to help than to 
criticize any adequate scheme. Sentiment as well as practical ex- 
pediency dictated the adoption of an arrangement similar to that 
of Professor Gross's Sources and Literature. 

Professor Arthur L. Cross of the University of Michigan pro- 
posed as a supplementary project the preparation of detailed lists 
of the material on English history contained in the more important 
libraries in the United States, and possibly of Great Britain. Such 
lists should be prepared under the supervision of a committee of 
the American Historical Association and published, preferably by 
the Association or by the Bibliographical Society of America. Pro- 
fessor Ernest C. Richardson, librarian of Princeton University, 
pursued this suggestion. He showed how librarians were co-operat- 
ing by check-lists indicating in what libraries books were and 
agreeing among themselves who should purchase those books not 
in any of the American libraries. Such a list is in preparation for 
collections of European historical sources. Co-operation with Eng- 
lish workers has been entirely practicable in the Library Associa- 
tions. For undertaking such a manual no agency is so appropriate 
as a special committee of the American Historical Association. 
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Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, librarian of the Bureau of Education, 
believed that an elementary work is more desirable than a compre- 
hensive one, the publication of it more practicable, and the organiza- 
tion of a staff for the preparation of it an essential step towards the 
preparation of the more comprehensive bibliography. He also 
spoke of the importance of recording the literature of different 
phases of national activity, e. g., the history of education. Pro- 
fessor James F. Baldwin of Vassar College suggested that the 
bibliography be limited in the main to the period from 1485 to 1688, 
a proposal which was strongly supported by Professor Haskins. 

The conference adopted a resolution, introduced by Mr. Richard- 
son, that the Council of the American Historical Association be 
requested to appoint a committee to secure the preparation of a 
bibliographical introduction to modern English history in which at 
least the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries should be treated on 
the same general lines as Professor Gross's work, and if practicable 
to secure the co-operation of English historians in this work. 

The conference on research in American Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary History was opened by its chairman, Professor Herbert L. 
Osgood of Columbia University, who read a very comprehensive 
statement of the principal unsolved problems of the period of the 
French Wars. The first requisite is a comparative study of the 
development of the colonies as institutions of government during 
the early eighteenth century, e. g., the relations between the assem- 
blies and the executive. Among other problems are : the expansion 
of settlement and accompanying agrarian and religious develop- 
ments; colonial systems of defence; Indian relations; the internal 
social history of Pennsylvania and New York ; the origin and com- 
position of political groups; the part borne by the British officials 
and boards in all branches of colonial administration ; the spirit of 
British administration in general at this period; parliamentary ac- 
tivities; the whole policy of imperial defence; the means by which 
communication was maintained between the authorities in England 
and representatives of the crown in America; the work of colonial 
agents ; royal instructions ; and, of especial importance, the early 
history of American law. 

The opportunity for research in the economic history of the 
colonies in the eighteenth century was discussed by Dr. George L. 
Beer, who after referring to the difficulties of investigating this 
field, and the slight extent of its cultivation, showed that it might 
be approached either as the beginning of a great industrial state, 
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or as part of an imperial system. Among the many subjects need- 
ing investigation are: the various provincial financial systems; the 
systems of land grants; the financial relations of the colonies to 
the mother country ; the rise of manufactures ; and many questions 
connected with the slave trade. More closely connected with im- 
perial history are such questions as the relation between attempts to 
develop Scottish commerce and the Union of 1707; the effect of 
confining enumerated colonial exports to the mother country, in 
the light of the conditions actually prevailing in business life; the 
political history of the laws of trade and navigation; the English 
fiscal system in its relation to colonial commerce ; and intra-imperial 
financial relations. 

Professor Charles M. Andrews of Johns Hopkins University 
discussed the documentary records of British colonial administra- 
tion. He took up first the material accumulated by the Privy 
Council, then the papers of the secretaries of state and the depart- 
mental records, and finally the various miscellaneous collections in 
the Public Record Office. He attempted to point out not only the 
significance of these records as helping to solve many of the prob- 
lems mentioned by Professor Osgood and Dr. Beer, but also their 
importance in throwing light upon the actual working of the British 
machinery of control in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — 
a subject largely neglected by students of colonial history. He 
explained, as far as is possible at the present time, the nature of 
the changes now being made in the classification of the Home 
Office and Colonial Office papers, and showed the relation of these 
changes to the old system of reference. He also mentioned many 
undertakings, in the way of compiling series and lists, that might 
well gain the attention of American students. 

Professor Charles H. Hull of Cornell University called atten- 
tion to the fact that the same sort of governmental and commercial 
problems were presented in the West Indian colonies as in the 
American colonies. The West Indies should be intimately asso- 
ciated with the history of the American colonies in making any 
comprehensive study of the British colonial system. The islands 
were on the route of commerce between the colonies and the mother 
country, and such products as sugar, cotton and tobacco were a 
great source of revenue ; they had a vigorous political life, and 
most of the controversies and questions which came up in the 
American colonies — such as the struggle between the governors 
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and the anti-royal party, and commercial difficulties — also came up 
in the West Indies. 

Professor Claude H. Van Tyne of the University of Michigan 
discussed the work which the general- historian would wish to 
have done in the field of the Revolutionary War. The military and 
personal history is the most completely done, though studies of the 
activities of a number of members of the Continental Congress are 
needed. The finances of states and the financial relations of Con- 
gress with them need much investigation, and the industrial history 
is almost untouched. Other worthy subjects of study are : the ad- 
ministration of governors and the factional politics within the states ; 
the relations of the governors and legislatures of states with Con- 
gress; state constitutional conventions and the conflicting forces 
therein ; interstate quarrels ; the policy of Congress as to the use of 
Indians, and the work of a number of its committees. The social 
history of the Revolutionary period is an especially unworked field, 
wherein the religious changes, the results of the changes in land 
tenure, the amelioration of the criminal code, are much in need of 
study. 

The conference on research in Southern History was presided 
over by President Lyon G. Tyler of the College of William and 
Mary. Mr. Douglas S. Freeman of the Southern Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission spoke on the official materials for the history 
of the Confederacy, the destruction or recovery of records and 
documents, and the nature and scope of the collections now known. 
Professor C. H. Ambler read a paper on Political Conditions in 
Virginia on the Eve oi Secession. After some discussion of the 
efforts made in educational, religious and economic matters, during 
the years immediately preceding secession, to unite all Virginia in 
the cause of slavery and of Southern solidarity, Mr. Ambler showed 
by a detailed description of the political contests of 1859 and i860, 
the struggles of Henry A. Wise and R. M. T. Hunter, how the 
sectional interests of eastern and western Virginia made it impos- 
sible to hold the state permanently to united action. 

Miss Julia A. Flisch of the University of Wisconsin, in a paper 
on the Common People of the Old South, deprecated the habit of 
magnifying unduly the influence of aristocracy in the South, and 
advocated a fuller attention to the influence and power of the 
democratic masses, a body of population having greater persistence 
and a stronger reserved force than the higher classes. It did not 
follow blindly the leadership of the latter but on the contrary deter- 
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mined in great measure the limits and conditions to which the 
leaders must conform. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of these papers, 
Mr. Thomas M. Owen of Montgomery spoke of the work of South- 
ern historical societies and departments, Professor Turner of the 
need of deeper study of the social, religious and industrial history 
of the Old South, President Tyler and Mr. C. G. Chamberlayne of 
the value of county and church records respectively. 

Doubtless the most interesting session was that of the last even- 
ing, when, in the presence of a large audience, including many 
Confederate veterans of the Civil War, one of the great Virginia 
campaigns of that war was discussed from three different points of 
view — that of a Confederate brigadier-general, chief of ordnance in 
Longstreet's corps, that of a retired colonel in the United States 
Army, Westpointer of 1865, and that of a major in the present 
General Staff and lecturer in the Army War College. The arrange- 
ment was that Grant's Conduct of the Wilderness Campaign should 
be discussed by General Edward P. Alexander, C.S.A., Lee's Con- 
duct of the Wilderness Campaign by Colonel William R. Liver- 
more, U. S. A. retired, and the Wilderness Campaign from our 
Present Point of View by Major Eben Swift, U. S. A. The occa- 
sion was not without dramatic interest. When the American 
Historical Association was founded, few would have thought that 
in twenty-five years, and when the Wilderness Campaign was only 
forty-five years in the past, it would have been possible for an 
audience of Northern and Southern scholars, in the capital of the 
Confederacy, to join in listening to such a discussion without a 
trace of mutual embarrassment or even the sense of strangeness. 

General Alexander opened his narrative at the time when Grant 
took the aggressive in his campaign against Lee. Commenting 
upon the division of Grant's army, a part of which, the Army of 
the Potomac, was under Meade, and a part, the Ninth Corps, under 
Burnside, and upon the familiar evils of division, General Alexander 
declared his belief that, but for the delays resulting from an organ- 
ization thus defective, Grant would have gone beyond the fields 
both of the Wilderness and of Spottsylvania into the open country. 
In that case, there would have been no battles of the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania but probably a battle on a line behind the North 
Anna. Grant virtually lost the first battle by his faulty organiza- 
tion ; Lee won it by bringing Longstreet into the action just in the 
nick of time. It is a little surprising that Grant, having the initiative 
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and the greater force of artillery, did not make a greater effort to 
get himself clear of the Wilderness before he encountered Lee's 
army. Finding it where he did, he at once took the aggressive with 
such vigor that had he had sufficient daylight he would have made 
Lee regret his mistake in locating his supporting infantry under 
Longstreet behind his left flank instead of behind his right. Gen- 
eral Alexander commented particularly on the fighting on the 
morning of May 12 in which the Union generals Cutler and Griff en 
reported their men to have been engaged for three or four hours. 
Comparison of some official reports that have been printed, and the 
strange absence of others, leads to the conjecture that the engage- 
ment was one of Union troops against Union troops. 

Colonel Livermore, after a sketch of the general situation at 
the opening of the campaign, and a review of the combatants, 
Union and Confederate, whose force he estimated in the proportion 
of 100 to 60, entered upon a detailed account of the campaign, im- 
possible to summarize briefly. The chief flaw which he found in 
Lee's brilliant strategy lay in the acceptance of the sharp salient 
at Spottsylvania Court House. That he fought chiefly behind in- 
trenchments was indeed a great advantage, but it was an advantage 
due to his own superior skill. Lee's campaign was a most masterly 
one, and few campaigns of any commander afford a more profitable 
field of study for the military historian. 

Major Swift illuminated his paper with many instructive com- 
parisons. The battles of the present day are fought by soldiers 
who shoot five times faster, five times farther, and five times more 
often than the soldiers who fought in the Wilderness Campaign. 
Grant's line of battle may be estimated, in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, at thirteen men to each yard of front, Lee's at nine, while at 
Liao Yang the Japanese attacked with a front of about three and 
a half men to the yard. In length of duration and in the percent- 
age of men killed the comparison is more nearly equal. The 
speaker showed how a modern campaign in such a terrain would 
probably be conducted. Of Lee's generalship, he declared that 
Lee stood alone as a general of Napoleonic type, and that his 
originality was especially shown in this campaign, when he sought 
battle in a forest. " None of the great soldiers before him probably 
encountered as dangerous an adversary as Grant, and none of them, 
except Hannibal, and Napoleon in the last two years, were opposed 
to soldiers as good as their own. The odds of numbers were 
greater against Lee in the Wilderness Campaign than they were 
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against Napoleon in the Waterloo campaign. But Lee had his 
army at the end and Napoleon's disaster was complete." 

It remains to speak of the business meeting of the Association, 
in which its various activities were reported upon. It having been 
already agreed that the annual meeting of December, 1909, shall 
be held in New York, in conjunction with the American Economic 
Association, the American Political Science Association and the 
American Sociological Society, it was now voted, on recommenda- 
tion of the Council, that the meeting of December, 1910, should be 
held in Indianapolis. Upon the retirement of Mr. A. Howard 
Gark from the office of secretary, resolutions were passed expres- 
sive of gratitude for his generous services as assistant secretary 
from 1889 to 1900 and as secretary from 1900 to 1908. The con- 
stitution was so amended that hereafter, instead of secretary and 
corresponding secretary, the two secretaries will be respectively 
entitled secretary and secretary of the council, the secretary being 
charged to care for the general correspondence and the roll of 
membership, to see the Annual Reports through the press and to 
distribute them to members, the secretary of the council to perform 
the functions implied in his title. 

The policy of issuing at the cost of the Association, in a series 
of volumes outside the Annual Reports, the essays to which the 
Winsor and Adams prizes are awarded, was definitely adopted. 
Contestants are advised that the standing committees on those prizes 
will soon introduce into the rules of award some modifications 
appropriate to the new departure. The first volume to be issued 
will be Dr. Edward B. Krehbiel's essay on The Interdict under 
Innocent III., the second, that of Professor Clarence E. Carter of 
Illinois College on Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763- 
1774. The latter was awarded the Justin Winsor prize at the 
present meeting; honorable mention was given to the essay of Dr. 
Charles H. Ambler of Randolph-Macon College, on Sectionalism 
in Virginia, 1776-1861. 

The acting secretary reported a total membership of 2052, ex- 
clusive of those delinquent in the payment of dues. The treasurer's 
report showed net receipts of $8038, net expenditures of $6878, an 
increase of $1160 in the funds of the Association, and total assets 
of $26,084. 

Brief reports were made on behalf of the Pacific Coast Branch, 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (on the diplomatic archives 
of the Republic of Texas), the Board of Editors of this journal, the 
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Committee on Bibliography, the Committee on Publications, the 
General Committee, the editor of the " Original Narratives of 
Early American History ", and the Committee of Eight on History 
in Elementary Schools, whose report is now in the hands of the 
printer. The Public Archives Commission reported that it had in 
hand manuscript reports on the archives of Maine, Missouri, the 
state of Washington and the older counties of Virginia, and ex- 
pected soon to receive others, on California, Illinois and West Vir- 
ginia. It had also nearly ready a list of the council-journals, 
assembly-j ournals and statutes of the thirteen colonies. An im- 
portant new activity has been added to those already undertaken 
by the Association, through the appointment by the Council of a 
committee on the preparation of a bibliography of modern English 
history, in pursuance of the recommendation made, as above men- 
tioned, by one of the conferences. This committee is to consist of 
Professors E. P. Cheyney, chairman, R. B. Merriman, A. L. Cross, 
Williston Walker (it is hoped) and E. C. Richardson. 

Complimentary resolutions of the usual character were presented 
by a committee of which Dr. Charles L. Wells of New Orleans was 
chairman. The committee on nominations, Professors Andrews, 
Cross and Mace, proposed a list of officers, all of whom were chosen 
by the Association. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart was elected 
president for the ensuing year, Professors Frederick J. Turner and 
William M. Sloane vice-presidents. Mr. Waldo G. Leland was 
elected secretary, Professor Charles H. Haskins secretary of the 
council, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen treasurer, and Mr. A. Howard 
Clark curator. In the place of Professors Andrews and Robinson, 
who had served three terms in the Executive Council, Professors 
Evarts B. Greene and Charles H. Hull were chosen. 

Officers and Committees of the American Historical 
Association 

President, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Cam- 

bridge. 

First Vice-president, Professor Frederick J. Turner, Madison. 

Second Vice-president, Professor William M. Sloane, New York. 

Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, Esq., to be addressed 

at the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary of the Council, Professor Charles H. Haskins, 15 Pres- 

cott Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen, Esq., 130 Fulton 

Street, New York. 
Curator, A. Howard Clark, Esq., Smithsonian In- 

stitution, Washington. 
Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 
Hon. Andrew D. White, 1 Professor John B. McMaster, 1 

President James B. Angell, 1 Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, 1 

Henry Adams, Esq., 1 J. Franklin Jameson, Esq., 1 

James Schouler, Esq., 1 Professor George B. Adams, 1 

Professor George P. Fisher, 1 Worthington C. Ford, Esq., 

James Ford Rhodes, Esq., 1 Professor William MacDonald, 

Charles Francis Adams, Esq., 1 Professor Max Farrand, 
Rear-Adm. Alfred T. Mahan, 1 Professor Frank H. Hodder, 
Henry C. Lea, Esq., 1 Professor Evarts B. Greene, 

Professor Goldwin Smith, 1 Professor Charles H. Hull. 

Committees: 

Committee on Programme for the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting: 
Professor James T. Shotwell, Columbia University, chair- 
man ; Max Farrand, Charles H. Haskins, Thomas W. Page 
and Frederic L. Paxson. 
Local Committee of Arrangements for that Meeting: Professor 
William M. Sloane, Columbia University, chairman; John 
Bigelow, Clarence W. Bowen, Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. 
Robert Abbe and Miss Ruth Putnam. 
Editors of the American Historical Review: Professor George 
B. Adams, Yale University, chairman; George L. Burr, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, J. Franklin Jameson, Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin and William M. Sloane. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission: Worthington C. Ford, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, chairman; Herbert D. 
Foster, Gaillard Hunt, Thomas M. Owen, Ulrich B. Phillips 
and James A. Woodburn. 
Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Professor Charles H. 
Hull, Cornell University, chairman ; John H. Latane, Theo- 
dore C. Smith, Claude H. Van Tyne and Williston Walker. 
Public Archives Commission: Professor Herman V. Ames, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles M. Andrews, 
Clarence S. Brigham, Carl P. Fish, Herbert L. Osgood, 
Victor H. Paltsits and Dunbar Rowland. 
Committee on Bibliography: Professor Ernest C. Richardson, 

* Ex-presidents. 
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Princeton University, chairman; Appleton P. C. Griffin, 
William C. Lane, James T. Shotwell and Wilbur H. Siebert. 

Committee on Publications: Professor William A. Dunning, 
chairman; Herman V. Ames, George L. Burr, Worthington 
C. Ford, Charles H. Haskins, Charles H. Hull, J. Franklin 
Jameson, Waldo G. Leland and Ernest C. Richardson (all 
ex officio, except the chairman). 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prise: Professor 
George L. Burr, Cornell University, chairman ; Guy S. Ford, 
Charles Gross, James W. Thompson and John M. Vincent. 

General Committee: Professor St. George L. Sioussat, Univer- 
sity of the South, chairman ; Julian A. C. Chandler, William 
E. Dodd, Earle W. Dow, Walter L. Fleming, Miss Susan 
M. Kingsbury, Waldo G. Leland, Orin G. Libby, William E. 
Lingelbach, Franklin L. Riley, Miss Lucy M. Salmon, 
George C. Sellery, Frank H. Severance, Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh and Frederick G. Young. 

Committee on History in Secondary Schools: Professor Andrew 
C. McLaughlin, University of Chicago, chairman; Charles 
H. Haskins, Charles W. Mann, James H. Robinson and 
James Sullivan. 

Committee on a Bibliography of Modern English History: 
Professor Edward P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman ; Arthur L. Cross, Roger B. Merriman, Ernest C. 
Richardson and Williston Walker. 



